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Ten  issues  of  a  small  political  fold- 
er entitled  Lincoln  and  Liberty  pub- 
lished by  the  Young  Men's  Republican 
Union  of  the  City  of  New  York  are 
to  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Foun- 
dation. They  are  numbered  and  dated 


as  follows: 

Tract 

No. 

1 

June  19,  1860 

*Tract 

No. 

2 

June  26,  1860 

M.62 

Tract 

No. 

3 

July     3,  1860 

*Tract 

No. 

4 

July  11,  1860 

M.63 

*Tract 

No. 

6 

July  24,  1860 

M.64 

Tract 

No. 

10 

Aug.  21,  1860 

Tract 

No. 

13 

Sept.  11,  1860 

Tract 

No. 

14 

Sept.  18,  1860 

*Tract 

No. 

15 

Sept.  26,  1860 

M.65 

Tract 

No. 

16 

Oct.     2,  1860 

When 

Jay 

Monaghan   compiled  his 

Lincoln  Bibliography  1839-1939,  which 
was  published  in  1943,  he  included 
four  of  the  above  issues  (note  aster- 
isk) in  his  two-volume  work. 

Tract  No.  4,  July  11,  1860  devotes 
over  a  column  of  its  front  page  to 
the  history  of  the  Young  Men's  Re- 
publican Union  under  the  title,  "The 
Work  In  1856": 

"For  the  information  of  those  who 
may  not  have  been  familiar  with  the 


Lincoln  And  Liberty  !  !  ! 
(A  Political  Tract) 

Young  Men's  Republican  Union,  and 
its  labors,  in  1856,  (as  the  Fremont 
and  Dayton  Central  Union,)  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  may  prove  a 
matter  of  interest. 

"The  organization  was  perfected  in 
the  month  of  July,  and  during  the 
entire  campaign  maintained  the  larg- 
est and  best  furnished  political  read- 
ing-room in  the  United  States.  Cen- 
trally located,  in  the  Stuyvesant  In- 
stitute, 659  Broadway,  it  was  kept 
open  day  and  night,  and  supplied  with 
the  leading  papers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  various  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  the  campaign.  It 
was  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  city,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  country,  and  an  important 
centre  of  influence  in  behalf  the 
cause  of  Fremont  and  Freedom. 

"During  the  season,  some  $8,000, 
chiefly  contributed  by  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Union,  was  spent  in 
the  printing  and  circulating  of  cam- 
paign documents.  Over  seven  millioyis 
of  pages  of  such,  mostly  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  the  Union,  were 
issued ! 

"The  meetings,  held  weekly,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Union,  were  among 


the  largest,  most  enthusiastic,  and  in- 
fluential of  the  campaign.  In  the 
month  of  October,  forty  active  can- 
vassers were  sent  into  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Union,  and  did 
much  to  promote  the  cause  in  that 
State.  On  the  day  of  the  election, 
booths  for  the  ticket  venders  were 
provided  in  many  of  the  wards  of 
the  city,  and  one  hundred  men  were 
employed  to  guard  them  and  the 
polls,  while  one  hundred  volunteers 
from  the  Union  formed  a  vigilence 
committee  for  the  same  purpose. 

"Such  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
a  few  of  the  practical  movements  of 
the  Union  in  1856  'Of  all  the  clubs 
of  the  city'  said  the  Tribune,  (Nov. 
8th,  1856,)  'none  has  done  more  gal- 
lant service  than  this  body  of  young 
men.' 

"In  1860,  under  the  banner  of  LIN- 
COLN and  HAMLIN,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  a  former  campaign,  and 
the  hopeful  attitude  of  the  party,  the 
Union  enters  the  contest  with  the 
heartiest  enthusiasm,  and  will  endeav- 
or to  make  its  influence  widely  felt  in 
behalf  of  Republican  principles,  and 
the  election  of  the  candidates  of  the 
Chicago  Convention. 

"The  Reading-room  of  the  Union  is, 


CHARLES  T.  KOI1GER3,  PraUml, 
DEX TKR  A.  HAWKI.\'S1F£G;.iV«sirfCTt«, 
ERASMI'.S  STERLING,  Secretary, 
WIUJAM  M.  FRAXKI.LV, Tfeamrer. 

tBxttntixt  Committee. 

''M'tAS  BiUTVKRn.  Chairmw, 

benjamin  f.  haxierre, 
charles  c.  nott. 
frank  w.  ballard, 
thomas  l.  thornell,"* 
■Lames  h.  welsh, 
e  c.  johnson, 
charles  h.  co01*er, 
i'.  g.  deghaw, 
lewis  m-  peck. 
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«B?        organized  June.  l8s8>         U  ff 


AS  THE 

PROOXT  k  DAVTO.V  CENTRAL  OI0.1" 


HEAD-QUARTERS, 


059  B  BO  AD  WAY,  New  York. 

Thlgorganitation  was  Itie  first  lu  the  conniry  to  Inscribe  tho  aaue  of  Livou 
to  ratify  the  Chlcaeo  noninuions  to  New  York.  It  orjpwtetd  th*  fir.it  em 
Empire  State,  and  Published  and  circulated  3,901,000  pages  o£  dmpsign  docun 
Illustrated  Life  of  Lincoln,  In  Germin,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  Coo-par  Institute  Speech, 


its  banner,  and  the  fi-st 
of  Widc-Aw.ik.es  in  th 
,  among  which  were  the 


WM.  CULLEN  BRYANT. 
Ho.v.  HORACE  GREELEY. 
Ho.v.  HAMILTON  FISH 
Hon.  HIRAM  BARNEY, 
Hos.  WILLIAM  V.  BRADY, 
DANIEL  DREW, 
Box.  BENJAMIN  F.  MANIK'tKE, 
FRAXCtS  HALL, 
Hos.  CHARLES  A.  PEA  BOP  Y, 
RICHARD  C.  MCCORMICK, 
WILLIAM  CURTIS  .VOYES, 
Hon.  GEORGE  FOLWM, 
JAMES  KEIJ.Y. 
EDGAR  KETCBUM, 
GEORGE  W.  BLUNT, 
HoX.  ABtJAH  MANN,  Jr.. 
HENRY  A.  HURLBUT. 


"Let  tts  have  faith  that  right,  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith,  LET  US  TO  THE  END  DARE  TO  DO  OUR  DUTY,  as  we  understand  it." 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
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LINCOLN  AND  LIBERTY  ! ! ! 


Tract  No.  2. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Of  Illinois. 
For  Vice-Preiideut, 

HANNIBAL  HAMLIN, 

Of  Maim. 

1S3CED  BV  THE 

$«uog  p«j'$  gtpubiiran  lafott, 

or  nut  orr  or  skw  yokk. 

Campaign  Reading  Room,  Stuyvesant  institute,  659 
Broadway  ;  open  daily,  from  8  A.M.  to  11  P.M. 

rilARl.ES  T  ROnGKKS,  PswiBBfr. 
DEXTER  A.  HAWKINS,  Vti -e-1'HHUHBlT. 
ERASMUS  STLitUNG,  SOWIV, 
WILLIAM  M.  tlUNKUN,  Tuukkkk. 

BOARD  OF  COS'TROL. 
CEPHAS  BKAIN*EB1>,  Cmmaav 
Bbmimix  F.  IUmesbe,  P.  G.  Ilmuv, 

Huum  Baeskv,  Jaiuh  K.  Wcisa, 

Charles  C.  Norr,  E,  ('.  J[iaw»x, 

Cii.\Ejaj  H.  CoorKR,  lj.-wis  M.  PfctlC. 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 
William  C.  Bryaal,  EbBBBIGO  l'islj, 

l&nlol  IlTi.-«',  Benjamin  F.  Munlcrre, 

Hiram  Barney,  Horace  tircrley, 

William  V.  liriulj-,  Cbarlti  A.  K'aboJy, 

Joao  Jay, 


New  York,  June  26th,  1860. 


YOUNG  MEN  FOR  LINCOLN. 

ll  is  an  encouraging  indication  of  the  Campaign 
that  the  Young  Mcu  are  rallying,  in  great  numbers 
and  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  to  the  support  of 
"  HoxEsr  Old  Auk.''  Thousands  who,  in  lf>5t>, 
were  deluded  into  the  belief  that  Millard  Fillmore 
could  be  elected,  are  no  longer  willing  to  support 
a  decoy  ticket ;  besides,  the  Young  Men  have  every 
confidence  in  the  Illinois  rail-splitter,  knowing  that 
one  competent  to  raise  himself  from  the  humblest 
and  most  obscure,  to  the  most  elevated  and  influen- 
tial position  in  society,  is  tit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  reins  of  the  government,  and  will  not  hold  them 
amiss.  Lincoln  is,  emphatically,  the  choice  of  the 
Young  Men,  and  their  earnest  enthusiasm  will  con- 
tribute largely  to  his  inevitable  success. 


INDIANA. 

The  Opposition  press  of  this  State  seems  to  have 
wheeled  into  support  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin'  with 
great  unanimity.  The  Vincenneso  Gazette,  the 
New  Albany  Gazette,  the  Fort  Wayne  Times,  and 
the  Evansville  Journal,  all  Fillmore  papers  in 
lK5o',  have  come  out  heartily  lor  Lincoln  and 
I1ami.iv.  The  Terre  Haute  Express,  which  was  a 
Fillmore  paper  for  a  short  time  in  1856,  is  now  en- 
thusiastically out  in  support  of  the  ticket.  The 
Greencaxtlc  Banner,  the  Seymour  Times  and  the 
Rising  Sun  Visitor,  all  Fillmore  papers  in  1856, 
will  advocate  Lincoln.  The  Jeflcrsonville  Repub- 
licau  is  going  for  Lincoln  and  lUuutJ. 


Bio 
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"  Let  us  hui-c  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in 
that  faith,  let  us  to  the  end.  dare  to  do  our  duty,  as  vx 

understand  it. 

"  AllltAIIAM  Li.NCOI.nV 


« I 


Will  epea 


.V//  Dp 


The  old  German  daily 
of  Evansville,  Indiana,  1 
in  politics  from  its  first  i 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  ; 
for  the  Republican  cans 


>or,  the  Volksbode, 
i  been  Democratic 
hoisted  the  names 
ng  battle  valiantly 


Scucyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  was.  for  the  fifth 
|  tune,  nominated  for  Congress  last  weak,  in  this 
|  wise  :  the  w  hole  district  had  come  together  iu  mass 
.  meeting,  at  Plymouth,  devoting  the  whole  day  to 
I  it.    One  county  delegation  had  splinters  of  rails  in 
their  hats  ;  another  bore  au  elaborate  banner  repre- 
senting the  manner  of  rail-splitting  :  some  carried 
big  rails  across  their  shoulders  ;  and  another  delega- 
tion bore  in  a  wagon  an  old  weather-beaten  eaves- 
trough  hewed  with  an  av  from  a  round  log,  us 
j  emblematic  of  pioneer  life.    Iudced,  the  variety  of 
things  w  as  beyond  descript  ion.    After  raising  a  tall 


THE  Hon.  UWES  LOVEJOY 

before  the  "  Young  Men's  Republican 
rly  hi  July. 


amend  that  ••  w 
itv,  end  give  1 
National  ticket 
vailed,  with  hi 

tremble  ns  if  "t 


icd,  a  rntfe  ai,dii-hwf  h.,„j.  and 
•pening.  The  gavel  ol  the  pre- 
m.'.ol.  But  the  people  couldn't 
md  hardly  had  a  formal  organ- 
when  somebody  shouted  the 
Colfax!  Another  moved  to 
lici  t  him  by  at  least J.flUO  m:ijor- 
>mc  majority  to  the  stain  and 


id  in  the 
ne  might? 


> 

ft 

0 

I- 


ft 


"WHO  IS  LINCOLN  ? 


Fre 


CHARLES  SUMNER.' 


Speech.    Free  Pre«s. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

All  the  issues  of  Lincoln  and  Liberty!  !  !  are  two  columns  wide  (6}4  by  12 
inches)  except  Tract  No.  4  which  is  three  columns  in  width  and  measures 
9%  by  12  inches.  M.62. 


(as  in  1856,)  at  the  Stuyvesant  Insti- 
tute, 659  Broadway,  and  the  regular 
meetings  are  held  at  that  place  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  each  week.  The 
public  are  invited  to  attend." 

On  page  three  of  Tract  No.  2  is  a 
short  article  titled,  "The  Prospect." 
As  this  projected  outcome  of  the 
forthcoming  presidential  election  is 
so  remarkably  accurate,  it  is  reprint- 
ed as  follows: 

"From  every  section  and  through 
every  channel,  we  have  cheering  ad- 
vices with  regard  to  the  Presidential 
canvass.  Men  of  widely-diverse  tradi- 
tions, prepossessions,  and  sympathies, 
concur  in  the  assurance  that  the  right 
chord  has  been  touched,  a  substantial 
union  of  the  Opposition  secured,  by 
the  nomination  of  LINCOLN  and 
HAMLIN.  In  no  State  that  voted  for 
Fremont  and  Dayton  is  there  a  seri- 
ous doubt  of  a  Republican  triumph  in 
November.  These  give  us  114  Elec- 
toral Votes,  to  which — Kansas  being 
most  unrighteously  kept  out — Minne- 
sota (a  new  State)  will  certainly  add 
4,  making  118.  We  shall  need  34 
more  to  elect  LINCOLN  by  the  Peo- 
ple; and  for  these  we  shall  have  to 
look  to  the  following  States: 


Indiana   13 

Illinois   11 


New  Jersey  ....  7 
Pennsylvania  -27 

Oregon    3 

In  all   61 


"Everyone  of  these  we  believe  LIN- 
COLN and  HAMLIN  will  carry,  and 
we  do  not  despair  of  adding  Dela- 
ware to  the  list,  making  their  Elec- 
toral Vote  178-125  for  all  others. 

"Thus  far,  we  have  not  counted  on 
a  division  of  our  opponents,  but  as- 
sumed that  they  will  put  their  best 
foot  foremost  and  give  us  the  best 
fight  that  is  in  them.  If  they  divide, 
or  stay  divided,  and  run  two  rival 
tickets,  the  contest  will  be  over  be- 
fore it  is  fairly  begun." 

Fremont  and  Dayton  did  receive 
114  electoral  votes  in  eleven  states; 
namely, 

Connecticut    6 

Iowa    4 

Maine    8 

Massachusetts   13 

Michigan    6 

New  Hampshire    5 

New  York   35 

Ohio   23 

Rhode  Island    4 

Vermont    5 

Wisconsin    5 

Lincoln  and  Hamlin  in  1860  received 
180  electoral  votes  in  eighteen  states, 
carrying  all  the  states  that  Fremont 
carried  in  1856  plus  New  Jersey  (4 
out  of  7),  Pennsylvania  (27),  Ore- 
gon (3),  Indiana  (13),  Illinois  (11), 
and  Minnesota  (4),  just  as  predicted. 
However,  Delaware  (3),  which  the 
Young  Republicans  thought  would  go 
for  Lincoln,  fell  to  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, the  Southern  Democrat.  Of 
course,  the  Lincoln  ticket  also  re- 
ceived the  electoral   votes  of  Cali- 
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fornia  (4),  which  made  Lincoln's  total 
180. 

The  unknown  political  prophet 
thought  that  Lincoln  would  receive 
178  electoral  votes  when  he  actually 
received  180,  and  he  thought  all  oth- 
ers (Douglas,  Bell  and  Breckinridge) 
would  receive  a  total  of  125,  when  in 
reality  they  received  123.  The  NBC 
computers  would  have  been  of  little 
use  in  1860. 

The  Lincoln  Imp 

Collectors  of  Lincolniana  are  some- 
times confronted  with  an  odd  object 
of  art  (brass  or  bisque)  called  the 
Lincoln  Imp,  which  in  reality  has  no 
connection  with  the  Sixteenth  Presi- 
dent. The  Foundation  has  collected 
two;  one,  a  bisque  figurine  and  the 
other,  a  brass  door  knocker. 

The  story  of  the  Lincoln  Imp  can 
be  traced  to  the  Cathedral  City  of 
Lincoln,  England.  Located  in  a  mag- 
nificent edifice  in  an  area  known  as 
the  Angel  Choir,  the  Lincoln  Imp  in 
a  secluded  niche  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
est for  all  those  who  visit  the  Ca- 
thedral. 

The  British  Travel  Association  of 
London  has  had  published  an  attrac- 
tive folder  on  Lincoln,  England  with 
a  brief  history  of  the  Cathedral : 

"The  Normans  started  to  build  their 
great  Cathedral  around  1074  when 
Bishop  Remigius  moved  the  seat  of 
his  Diocese  (stretching  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Thames)  to  Lincoln. 
The  Norman  work  that  was  carried 
out  under  his  direction  and  modified 
by  Bishop  Alexander,  the  third  Bish- 
op, can  still  be  seen  on  the  west  front, 
surrounded  by  fine  Early  English  ar- 
cading. 

"After  losing  its  roof  in  a  fire  in 
1141,  the  main  structure  of  the  Nor- 
man church  fell  in  ruins  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  earth  tremor  in  1185.  St. 


Photograph  taken  from  the  bool  let.  The  Legend 
of  the  Lincoln  Imp,  by  H.  J.  Kesson. 


The  original  Lincoln  Imp  located  in 
the  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  an  area  de- 
scribed as  the  Angel  Choir  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  thirty  stone  figures 
of  angels  high  up  in  the  triforium. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 


A  bisque  figurine  and  a  brass  door 
knocker  depicting  the  Lincoln  Imp 
which  are  a  part  of  the  Foundation's 
museum  collection. 

Hugh  (1186-1200)  began  rebuilding 
the  Cathedral  from  a  central  point  to 
the  east  end,  starting  with  St.  Hugh's 
Choir.  Later  when  the  nave  was  com- 
pleted and  joined  to  the  Norman  west 
front,  the  alignment  of  the  vault  was 
slightly  out  of  true.  This  irregularity 
can  be  seen  clearly  by  looking  back 
along  the  nave  from  the  choir  screen. 
From  the  same  point  the  two  glorious 
round  stained  glass  windows  of  the 
transepts,  known  as  the  'Dean's  Eye' 
and  'Bishop's  Eye',  can  be  admired. 
The  'Dean's  Eye'  in  the  north  tran- 
sept dates  from  1225.  The  flowing 
tracery  of  the  'Bishop's  Eye'  is  14th 
century  and  includes  early  glass  ar- 
ranged in  a  random  pattern. 

"In  the  mid-13th  century  the  apsi- 
dal  east  end  of  the  choir  was  removed 
so  that  the  Cathedral  could  be  en- 
larged to  accomodate  St.  Hugh's 
shrine.  Known  as  the  Angel  Choir, 
this  extension  takes  its  name  from 
the  thirty  stone  figures  of  angels  high 
up  in  the  triforium.  The  well-known 
Lincoln  Imp,  a  small  grotesque  figure, 
is  found  here. 

"The  magnificant  central  Tower 
(271  feet)  was  finished  circa  1311. 
Originally  it  was  crowned  by  a  lofty 
spire  of  wood  and  lead  which  brought 
its  total  height  to  525  feet.  The  Wren 
Library  was  added  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  contains  many  first  editions 
and  other  treasures.  One  of  the  four 
remaining  original  copies  of  Magna 
Carta  is  kept  in  the  Cathedral  Treas- 
ury." 

For  those  who  visit  the  Lincoln 
Cathedral  there  is  available  for  sale 
a  little  booklet  entitled  The  Legend  of 
the  Lincoln  Imp,  first  published  in 
1904  and  which  has  gone  into  twenty- 
six  editions  up  to  1967.  The  legend 


was  written  by  H.  J.  Kesson.  The 
publication  also  contains  illustrative 
cuts  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Angel  Choir 
(with  an  arrow  pointing  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  Imp)  and  a  close- 
up  view  of  the  Imp  from  a  photo- 
graph by  S.  Smith. 

Those  readers  of  Lincoln  Lore  who 
visit  Lincoln,  England,  to  see  the 
Lincoln  Imp,  should  remember  that 
even  before  the  Romans  came  to 
Lincoln  and  set  up  a  military  garrison 
in  A.D.  48  the  site  of  the  city  was 
occupied  and  known  as  Lindon  ("hill 
fort  by  the  pool").  Later  it  became  a 
walled  town  and  was  given  the  status 
of  a  colonia,  a  chartered  town  in 
which  legionary  soldiers  were  settled 
on  retirement.  The  Roman  name  Lin- 
dum  Colonia  became  shortened  to 
Lincoln.  So  the  name  Lincoln  was  a 
place  name  first  and  afterwards  it 
became  a  sur-name,  particularly  for 
those  families  (Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  descendant)  who  moved  to  other 
English  cities,  counties  or  colonies  be- 
yond the  sea. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln  — 
A  Needlewoman 

In  the  archives  of  the  Lincoln  Li- 
brary-Museum is  a  letter  written  by 
M.  Lincoln  (Mary  Harlan),  the  wife 
of  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  dated  Septem- 
ber 3,  1920,  in  which  she  described 
her  mother-in-law  as  "a  beautiful 
needlewoman." 

The  letter,  addressed  to  "My  dear 
Miss  Jackson,"  was  in  answer  to  one 
received  on  August  20th.  Miss  Jack- 
son sent  a  little  garment  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln  to  see,  and  she  wrote  in  re- 
ply, "I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  was  made  by  Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  for 
she  was  a  beautiful  needlewoman  —  I 
think  the  Gurleys  must  prize  it  high- 
ly! We  have  several  specimans  of 
her  handiwork  —  the  most  interest- 
ing perhaps  is  a  little  linen  shirt, 
made  for  my  husband  before  he  was 
born!  And  you  know  when  ladies 
sewed  at  night  in  those  days,  it  was 
by  Candlelight." 

Another  interesting  bit  of  informa- 
tion in  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln's  letter 
is  her  mention  of  the  Lincoln  portrait 
by  G.  P.  A.  Healy.  She  wrote:  "The 
portrait  of  President  Lincoln  which 
is  hanging  in  our  hall  in  Washington, 
was  painted  by  Healey  (sic),  and  we 
think  it  the  best  likeness  in  existence." 

Legal  Rarity 

It  was  known  when  Richard  M. 
Nixon  became  chief  that  3  former 
presidents  were  living:  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  total  4  presidents. 
Generally  unknown  was  the  unique 
situation  existing  after  A.  Lincoln's 
1861  inauguration:  5  living  former 
presidents:  Martin  Van  Buren  (1782- 
1862),  John  Tyler  (1790-1862),  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  (1800-1874),  Franklin 
Pierce  (1804-1869),  James  Buchanan 
(1791-1868). 
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1969 

LOW,  ALICE  1969-41 

Teacher's  Guide/Folk  Songs /and /Abraham  Lincoln/ 
Written  by  Alice  Low/Music  Consultant — Jane  Beet- 
hoven /  Warren  Schloat  /  Productions,  Inc.  /  (Device)  /  A 
Prentice-Hall  Company  [Copyright  1969  by  Warren 
Schloat  Productions,  Inc.,  Pleasantville,  New  York  10570.] 

Pamphlet.  11"  x  8%"  13  pp.  (accompanies  two  records  and  two  film- 
strips  "Folk  Songs  and  Abraham  Lincoln") 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUNDATION  1969-42 

Lincoln  Lore/Bulletin  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation  .  .  .  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Editor/Pub- 
lished each  month  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana/Number  1571,  January 
1969  to  Number  1582,  December  1969. 

Folder,  paper,  11"  x  8%",  4  pp.,  illus.  Number  1571.  March  4.  1861  (A 
Newly  Discovered  Lincoln  Letter),  January  1969;  Number  1572,  Lin- 
coln's Promotion  of  John  L.  Worden,  February  1969  ;  Number  1573, 
"President  Lincoln  Writing  The  Proclamation  of  Freedom,  January 
1,  1863,"  March  1969;  Number  1574,  Some  Early  Lithographs  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  April  1969  ;  Number  1575,  Lincoln  Visited  By  A  German 
Delegation  of  Workingmen  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  February  12,  1861, 
May  1969;  Number  1576,  Most  Significant  Lincoln  Cartoons — February 

1969,  June  1969:  Number  1577,  Was  Thomas  Linroln  Photographed?, 
July  1969  ;  Number  1578,  Places  .  .  .  Where  Lincoln  Lived  and  Visited. 
August  1969;  Number  1579.  Lincoln's  Law  Offices  in  The  Tinsley 
Building,  September  1969  :  Number  1580,  The  Hardin  Thomas  House, 
October  1969  ;  Number  1581,  Lincolniana  Bookplates,  November  1969  ; 
Number  1582,  Index  for  1969,  December  1969. 

1970 

BERNARD,  KENNETH  A.  1970-18 

Abraham  Lincoln/The  Song  in  his/Heart/Kenneth  A. 
Bernard /Boston  University/Achille  J.  St.  Onge/Wor- 
cester,  Massachusetts  1970  [Published  by  Achille  J.  St. 
Onge]  (Edition  limited  to  1500.) 

Miniature  Book,  2%"  x  2%",  green  leather,  23  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $6.00. 

ELLIOT,  IAN  1970-19 

Abraham  Lincoln  /  1809-1865  /  Chronology-Documents- 
Bibliographical  Aids/Edited  by/Ian  Elliot/Series  Editor/ 
Howard  F.  Bremer/1970/Oceana  Publications,  Inc./Dobbs 
Ferry,  New  York  [Copyrighted  1970  by  Oceana  Publica- 
tions, Inc.] 

Book,  cloth,  914"  x  6V*",  144  pp.,  price,  $5.00. 

FOSTER,  GENEVIEVE  1970-20 

Year  of /Lincoln/1861/by  Genevieve  Foster/Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  New  York  [Copyrighted  1970  by  Gene- 
vieve Foster]  (with  illustrations  by  the  author) 

Brochure,  leatherette,  9%"  x  6%",  64  pp.,  illus.,  price.  $4.50.  (Juvenile.) 

FRIEND,  HENRY  C.  1970-21 

Abraham  Lincoln's/Commercial  Practice/A  series  of 
articles/by  Henry  C.  Friend  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin/ 

1970,  No.  1/ (Copyright)  1970  by  the  Commercial  Law 
Foundation. /A  nonprofit  membership  corporation,  incor- 
porated in  the  State  of  New  York, /with  tax  exempt 
status,  as  a  charitable  and  educational  organization/ 
under  Section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards  9"  x  6",  28  pp.,  illus. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1970-22 

Lincoln  Herald/Index/Vol.  71/Spring,  1969  through 
Winter,  1969/Compiled  by  Gary  R.  Planck/Edited  by/ 
Wayne  C.  Temple/Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press/ 
Harrogate,  Tennessee/1970.  [Cover  title] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  10%"  x  7V8",  12  pp. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1970-23 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press/Fall,  1970,  Vol. 
72,  No.  3/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted  to  his- 
torical/research in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  Ameri- 
can/Education. [Harrogate,  Tennessee.] 

Pamphlet  flexible  boards,  10%"  x  7%",  85-140  pp.,  illus.,  price  per 
single  copy,  $1.50. 


LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUNDATION  1970-24 

Lincoln  Lore /Bulletin  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation  .  .  .  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Editor/Pub- 
lished each  month  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana/Number  1883,  Jan- 
uary 1970  to  Number  1594,  December  1970. 

Folder,  paper,  11"  x  8%",  4  pp.,  illus.  Number  1583,  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  Fiasco,  January  1970  ;  Number  1584,  Business  Directory 
Springfield,  Illinois  1860,  February  1970;  Number  1585.  Recent  Li- 
brary-Museum Acquisitions,  March  1970;  Number  1586.  Most  Signifi- 
cant Lincoln  Cartoons— Feb.  1970,  April  1970;  Number  1587,  The 
Helm-Haycraft  Collection  of  Kentucky  Manuscripts.  May  1970  ;  Num- 
ber 1588.  Bracker's  Charcoal  Drawings,  June  1970;  Number  1589, 
The  Soldiers'  Home,  The  Lincolns'  Summer  Retreat,  July  1970  ;  Num- 
ber 1590,  Lincoln  And  His  Family,  August  1970;  Number  1591, 
Ephemeral  Political  Emblems,  September  1970;  Number  1592,  The 
Patton  House,  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  October  1970  ;  Number  1593, 
A  Convivial  Card  Game,  November  1970  ;  Number  1594,  Index  for 
1970,  December  1970. 

ROCHE,  A.  K.  1970-25 

.  .  .  even  the  promise  of  freedom /in  the  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  edited  and  designed  by  A.  K.  Roche/Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  [Copyright  1970 
by  A.  K.  Roche] 

Brochure,  cloth,  11%"  x  8%",  (32)  pp..  illus.,  price,  $4.75.  (The 
words  of  Lincoln  are  in  italics  throughout.) 

SANDBURG,  CARL  1970-26 

Reader's  Digest/Illustrated  Edition /Abraham  Lincoln/ 
The  Prairie  Years  and  The  War  Years/Carl  Sandburg/ 
The  Reader's  Digest  Association/Pleasantville,  New 
York/The  Reader's  Digest  Association  Ltd. /Montreal, 
Canada  [Published  by  arrangement  with  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  Inc.  Copyright  1970  by  The  Reader's  Digest 
Association,  Inc.  and  by  The  Reader's  Digest  Association 
(Canada)  Ltd.] 

Book,  fabrikoid,  10%"  x  8%",  xiii  p.,  640  pp.,  illus.,  incl.  index, 
price,  $9.98. 

SIMMONS,  DAWN  LANGLEY  1970-27 

A  Rose  for/Mrs.  Lincoln/A  Biography  of/Mary  Todd 
Lincoln/By  Dawn  Langley  Simmons/Beacon  Press  Bos- 
ton [Copyright  by  Dawn  Langley  Simmons  1970] 

Book,  stiff  boards  and  cloth,  9%"  x  6%",  Fr.,  ix  p.,  197  pp.,  illus., 
price,  $8.50. 

WILEY,  EARL  WELLINGTON  1970-28 

Abraham  Lincoln: /Portrait  of  A  Speaker /Earl  Wel- 
lington Wiley/Vantage  Press/New  York  Washington 
Hollywood  [First  Edition /Copyright  1970,  by  Earl  Wel- 
lington/Published by  Vantage  Press /New  York] 

Book,   fabrikoid,  8%"x5%",  Fr.,   Fd.,  573  pp.,  illus.,  price  $7.50. 

WOLF,  WILLIAM  J.  1970-29 

Lincoln's  Religion /William  J.  Wolf/Pilgrim  Press/ 
Philadelphia  Boston  [Copyright  1959,  1963  and  1970  by 
William  J.  Wolf] 

Paperback  Edition,  7"  x  4%"  219  pp.,  price,  $1.95. 

WOOD,  HARRY  1970-30 

The  Faces  of  Abraham /Lincoln  by /Harry /Wood /Paint- 
ings,/Sculptures, /Drawings  and/Photomontages/With  an 
/Introductory  Essay/and  Notes  by  the  Artist/The  Uni- 
versity Art  Collections/Arizona  State  University/Tempe, 
Arizona/September  13 — November  1,  1970  [Copyright 
1970  by  Harry  Wood] 


Book,  flexible  boards,  10%"  x  8%" 


pp.,  illus.,  price,  $6.95. 


WOOD,  HARRY  1970  30a 

The  Faces  of  Abraham  /  Lincoln  /  by  /  Harry  /  Wood  / 
Paintings,  /  Sculptures  /  Drawings  and  /  Photomontages  / 
With  an /Introductory  Essay/and  Notes  by  the  Artist/ 
The  University  Art  Collections/Arizona  State  University 
/Tempe,  Arizona/September  13 — November  1,  1970 
[Copyright  1970  by  Harry  Wood] 

Book,  stiff  boards,  11"  x  8%",  88  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $12.50. 

WRIGHT,  JOHN  S.  1970-31 

Lincoln  &/the  Politics/of  Slavery/By  John  S.  Wright/ 
University  of  Nevada  Press/Reno,  Nevada  1970  [Copy- 
right 1970  by  the  University  of  Nevada  Press] 
Book,  cloth,  9%"x6%",  ix  p.,  215  pp.,  price,  $6.00. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Adams  Family  Myth 


Editor's  Note:  Valuable  help  in  preparing  this  issue  was  provided  by 
Dr.  Patrick  J.  Owens,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame's  history  department  and  a  John  Quincy  Adams  scholar.  He 
checked  the  references  to  the  meeting  in  the  Adams  Papers.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  provided  information  on  the  location  of 
microfilm  copies  of  the  Adams  Papers.  The  portraits  on  page  3  are 
courtesy  of  the  Adams  National  Historic  Site  and  reproduced  from  The 
Dictionary  of  American  Portraits  (Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  1967).  The 
rest  of  the  photographs  are  from  the  files  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation. 

Viewers  of  educational  television's  "Adams  Chronicles" 
have  been  afforded  a  rare  example  of  packing  as  much  his- 
tory into  a  popular  dramatic  series  as  the  dramatic  structure 
can  bear.  Short  of  hav- 
ing a  man  standing  in 
front  of  a  blackboard, 
the  old  "sunrise 
semester"  format  that 
educational  television 
is  trying  to  get  away 
from,  this  may  well  be 
as  much  history  as  one 
can  get  from  television. 
The  medium  makes 
severe  demands  on  its 
message;  of  history,  it 
demands  narrative 
drive  and  dramatic  im- 
pact. There  is  no  lati- 
tude for  a  leisurely  or 
painstaking  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of 
various  kinds  of  evi- 
dence; the  show  must 
go  on. 

Lincoln  students  fur- 
rowed their  brows  and 
shifted  uneasily  in  their 
chairs  during  one  of  the 
more  powerful  scenes  in 
the  series.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  grand- 
son of  one  President 
and  son  of  another,  had 
come  to  Washington  to 
receive  his  instructions 
for  his  mission  to  En- 
gland as  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  Secretary  of 
State  William  Seward 
took  him  to  meet  the 
new  President;  it  would 
be  the  only  meeting  be- 
tween the  Ambassador 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Adams,  at  his  artic- 
ulately deferential  and 


FIGURE  1.  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1807-1886),  the  son  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  spent  most  of  his  childhood  in  Europe  and  attended 
English  schools  for  two  years.  His  greatest  diplomatic  triumph  was 
his  prevention  of  the  sale  of  the  Laird  rams  to  the  Confederacy. 


solemnly  statesmanlike  best,  thanked  the  President  and  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  to  be  able  to  live  up  to  his  important  and  dif- 
ficult mission.  Lincoln  said  nothing  of  the  mission  and, 
insultingly,  told  Adams  that  he  was  Seward's  man,  not  Lin- 
coln's, and  owed  his  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lincoln 
then  sat  down  at  his  desk,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  clasped  his 
hands  behind  his  head,  and  informed  Seward  that  he  had  just 
settled  the  appointment  for  the  Chicago  post  office!  An  awk- 
ward moment  followed,  and  Lincoln  asked  whether  there  was 
anything  else  they  wanted.  With  that,  the  meeting  ended. 

The  great  hope  of  the  third  Adams  political  generation  thus 
encountered  the  new  force  in  American  politics,  the  man  of  the 

people,  the  man  of  no 
breeding.  The  scene  is 
set  for  the  denouement 
of  the  Adams  family 
story:  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  play  the  game  of 
politics  by  the  new  rules 
of  mass  democracy,  the 
family  will  be  spurned 
by  the  America  it  ex- 
pects to  serve.  The  logic 
of  Henry  Adams's  dis- 
gust with  "Grantism" 
in  politics  in  the  next 
generation  flows 
naturally  from  this  im- 
age; for  the  Lincolns 
and  Grants  of  this  polit- 
ical world  there  are  no 
statesmen,  only  office- 
seekers. 

The  makers  of  the 
"Adams  Chronicles" 
were  not  taking  license 
with  the  written 
sources;  in  fact,  they 
followed  their  source 
scrupulously.  The 
source  is  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  Junior's  biog- 
raphy of  his  father, 
Charles  Francis 
Adams  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin, 
1900).  The  account  is 
worth  quoting  at 
length: 

Mr.  Adams  made  at 
the  time  his  own 
diary  record  of  the 
single  official  inter- 
view he  was  ever 
destined  to  have  with 
President  Lincoln. 
His  half-amused, 
half-mortified,  alto- 
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FIGURE  2.  William  L.  Dayton  (1807-1864)  was  Lin- 
coln's first  choice  for  ambassador  to  England.  He 
served  as  ambassador  to  France  until  his  death  in 
1864. 


gether  shocked  description  of  it,  given  contempo- 
raneously to  members  of  his  family  was  far  more  graphic. 
He  had  been  summoned  to  Washington  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  receive  his  verbal  instructions.  The  country  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  dangerous  crisis  in  its  history;  a  crisis 
in  which  the  action  of  foreign  governments,  especially  of 
England,  might  well  be  decisive  of  results.  The  policy  to  be 
pursued  was  under  consideration.  It  was  a  grave  topic, 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  him,  Mr.  Adams  went 
with  the  new  secretary  to  the  State  Department,  whence,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  they  presently  walked  over  to 
the  White  House,  and  were  ushered  into  the  room  which 
more  than  thirty  years  before  Mr.  Adams  associated  most 
closely  with  his  father,  and  his  father's  trained  bearing  and 
methodical  habits.  Presently  a  door  opened,  and  a  tall, 
large-featured,  shabbily  dressed  man,  of  uncouth  ap- 
pearance, slouched  into  the  room.  His  much-kneed,  ill-fit- 
ting trousers,  coarse  stockings,  and  worn  slippers  at  once 
caught  the  eye.  He  seemed  generally  ill  at  ease,  —  in  man- 
ner, constrained  and  shy.  The  secretary  introduced  the 
minister  to  the  President,  and  the  appointee  of  the  last  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  usual  conventional  remarks,  expressive 
of  obligation,  and  his  hope  that  the  confidence  implied  in 
the  appointment  he  had  received  might  not  prove  to  have 
been  misplaced.  They  had  all  by  this  time  taken  chairs;  and 
the  tall  man  listened  in  silent  abstraction.  When  Mr.  Adams 
had  finished,  —  and  he  did  not  take  long,  —  the  tall  man  re- 
marked in  an  indifferent,  careless  way  that  the  appoint- 
ment in  question  had  not  been  his,  but  was  due  to  the  secre- 


tary of  state,  and  that  it  was  to  "Governor  Seward"  rather 
than  to  himself  that  Mr.  Adams  should  express  any  sense  of 
obligation  he  might  feel;  then,  stretching  out  his  long  legs 
before  him,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  great  relief  as  he  swung 
his  long  arms  to  his  head:  —  "Well,  governor,  I've  this  morn- 
ing decided  that  Chicago  post-office  appointment."  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  nation's  foreign  policy  were  dismissed 
together!  Not  another  reference  was  made  to  them.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln seemed  to  think  that  the  occasion  called  for  nothing 
further;  as  to  Mr.  Adams,  it  was  a  good  while  before  he  re- 
covered from  his  dismay;  —  he  never  recovered  from  his 
astonishment,  nor  did  the  impression  then  made  ever 
wholly  fade  from  his  mind. 
Although  there  were  some  small  differences  in  detail  in  the 
televised  version,  the  "Chronicles"  followed  the  account 
closely  and  rendered  its  spirit  nicely  enough. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  necessity  of  simplification  for  the 
sake  of  dramatic  impact.  Leaving  aside  the  invitation  in 
Charles,  Junior's  account  to  compare  Charles,  Senior's  orig- 
inal diary  entry  with  the  family  tradition,  one  can  say  that 
there  are  other  published  sources  of  information  written  by 
members  of  the  Adams  family  which  suggest  that  the  nature 
of  the  meeting  was  somewhat  different  from  the  televised  ver- 
sion. The  most  obvious  of  these  lies  in  Henry  Adams's  famous 
autobiography,  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Henry  was 
the  Ambassador's  son  too,  and  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
England  as  his  private  secretary.  He  points  out  that  his 
father's  principal  aide,  also  a  political  appointee,  was  useless: 
"As  Secretary  of  Legation  the  Executive  appointed  the  editor 
of  a  Chicago  newspaper  who  had  applied  for  the  Chicago 
Post-Office;  a  good  fellow,  universally  known  as  Charley  Wil- 
son, who  had  not  a  thought  of  staying  in  the  post,  or  of  help- 
ing the  Minister."  Much  of  the  succeeding  episode  in  the 
"Chronicles"  was  based  on  The  Education;  yet  there  was  no 
attempt  to  pursue  this  obvious  lead.  Clearly,  the  Chicago  post 
office  was  not  something  that  was  totally  unrelated  to  the 
Adams  mission;  an  applicant  for  that  office  was  being  sent  in- 
stead to  England.  Was  Lincoln's  mention  of  the  Chicago  post 
office  a  gratuitous  slur  on  Mr.  Adams's  high  office;  was  it  the 
low  preoccupation  of  a  petty  politician  from  the  West? 

The  evidence  in  Charles  Francis  Adams's  diary  seems  con- 
clusive. This  is  the  entry  for  March  28, 1861;  Seward  was  dis- 
cussing the  state  of  affairs  with  the  new  administration  after 
suggesting  that  they  go  to  see  the  President  without  a 
scheduled  appointment: 

Not  very  encouraging  I  thought.  He  [Seward]  spoke  of  the 
President  kindly  and  as  coming  gradually  right,  whilst  he 
exposed  to  me  without  comment  or  censure  a  picture  of  his 
own  situation  —  much  absorption  in  the  details  of  office  dis- 
pensation, but  little  application  to  great  ideas.  The  Cabinet 
without  unity,  and  without  confidence  in  the  head  or  in 
each  other.  I  must  say  I  can  now  foresee  but  one  result.  He 
spoke  of  my  appointment  as  his  victory,  whilst  he  made  a 
species  of  apology  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Wilson  which 
seemed  to  me  a  little  lame.  Failing  to  carry  his  nomination 
for  the  post  office  at  Chicago,  the  President  by  way  of  com- 
pensation flung  him  the  place  of  secretary  of  legation  of 
which  the  man  was  innocent  of  all  wish.  Mr.  Seward  could 
raise  no  objection  to  his  own  friend.  I  replied  that  I  had  no 
objection  to  the  choice,  upon  the  assurance  that  he  was  un- 
objectionable, which  he  gave  me.  After  breakfast  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  go  the  President's  to  acknowledge  my 
appointment  which  I  did.  We  found  ourselves  in  the  Cabinet 
with  only  Mr.  Arnold,  the  member  of  the  Chicago  District  of 
Illinois  there.  He  was  evidently  grieving  at  the  President's 
taking  out  of  his  hands  the  choice  of  the  Postmaster  of  Chi- 
cago, and  appointing  a  person  he  did  not  like.  Soon  the  Pres- 
ident came  in.  He  shook  hands  with  me  and  said  something 
complimentary,  I  briefly  thanked  him  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me,  and  expressed  the  hope  not  to  discredit  his 
selection.  In  the  matter  of  that,  said  he,  I  have  no  great 
claim  on  you,  for  the  selection  was  mainly  Governor 
Seward's.  I  replied,  admitting  my  consciousness  of  the  fact, 
but  that  without  his  assent,  the  act  could  not  have  been 
done.  The  President  then  turned  to  the  main  idea  and  an- 
nounced his  decision  in  the  Chicago  case.  He  was  about  to 
go  on  to  talk  with  Governor  Seward  on  other  topics  without 
minding  me,  when  the  latter  gave  me  a  hint,  and  I  respect- 
fully took  my  leave.  Such  was  his  fashion  of  receiving  and 
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FIGURE  3.  The  sons  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Charles  at  top, 
Henry  in  the  middle,  and  Brooks 
at  the  bottom. 


dismissing  the  incumbent  of  one  of 
the  two  highest  posts  in  the  foreign 
service  of  the  country!  I  left  the  pre- 
sence cheerfully  enough,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  that  the  task  of 
being  in  his  council  had  not  been 
laid  upon  me. 

Within  the  same  rough  parameters  of 

truth,  what  a  very  different  image  of 

the  meeting  this  entry  presents! 
The  Chicago  post  office  was  not 

only  germane  to  the  conversation, 

Seward  and  Adams  had  themselves 

been  discussing  it  j  ust  before  going  to 

meet  the  President.  Lincoln,  thinking 

always  in  terms  of  a  very  young 

party's  unity,  had  wanted  to  give  the 

ambassadorships  of  England  and 

France  to  William  L.  Dayton  and  John  C.  Fremont,  who  had  been  the  Repub- 
lican nominees  for  Vice-President  and  President  in  1856.  Seward  had  pre- 
ferred Adams  for  England,  because  Adams  had  been  a  major  supporter  of 
Seward's  conservative  policies  in  the  secession  crisis  and,  before  that,  of 
Seward's  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1860.  Moreover,  he  had  no  love 
for  Fremont.  Lincoln  yielded,  but  when  Seward  sought  to  press  Charles  L. 
Wilson's  appointment  for  Chicago,  he  ran  afoul  of  Lincoln's  strong  obliga- 
tion to  John  Locke  Scripps,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  who 
had  prepared  a  campaign  biography  of  the  President  in  the  summer  of  1860. 
Scripps  got  the  Chicago  post  office,  and  Lincoln  did  his  best  to  mollify 
Seward  by  giving  Wilson  the  secretaryship  in  the  English  legation.  Thus  the 
Chicago  post  office  was  a  subject  of  interest  to  Seward,  Lincoln,  and  Adams. 
In  fact,  since  Isaac  Arnold  of  Chicago  was  also  present,  it  was  about  the  only 
interest  that  everyone  present  had  in  common. 

For  Adams,  the  nature  of  the  conversation  was  insulting  enough  anyhow. 
Surely  a  mitigating  circumstance,  however,  was  the  fact  that  their  meeting 
was  not  a  formal  one  —  that  Seward  and  Adams  came  unannounced.  More- 
over, Arnold  was  already  waiting  to  see  the  President  when  they  came  in, 
and,  if  his  presence  had  already  been  announced,  it  was  no  wonder  the 
Chicago  post  office  was  the  first  subject  which  came  to  mind  after  he  had 
"said  something  complimentary"  to  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Adams  dynasty. 

Why,  over  the  years,  did  the  Adams  family's  version  of  the  story  change? 
Why  did  Isaac  Arnold  disappear  from  the  scene  altogether,  so  that  the  men- 


tion of  the  post  office  became  a  gross  equation  of  the  highest  diplomatic  post 
with  a  miserable  and  petty  patronage  plum?  The  answer  lies  in  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  storytellers,  and  a  clue  lies  ready  at  hand,  again,  in  the 
famous  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Describing  his  feeling  of  "ridiculous" 
inadequancy  to  be  the  private  secretary  to  his  father  in  London,  Adams 
could  recall  that  he  was  comforted  only  by  the  knowledge  that  he  "was  not  a 
vulture  of  carrion  —  patronage." 

The  Adams  family  had  a  long  tradition  of  political  aloofness,  despite  their 
ability  to  play  the  game  with  skill.  In  the  Presidency  of  John  Adams,  the 
Sedition  Act  squinted  towards  the  elimination  of  any  legitimate  party  oppo- 
sition. Yet  Adams  himself  came  nearer  than  many  of  his  Federalist  cohorts 
to  accepting  party  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  his  rival  Jefferson  was  almost  as 
willing  to  see  critical  newspapers  prosecuted  by  government  (as  long  as  it 
was  a  state  and  not  the  federal  government)  as  Adams  was.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  in  the  early  republic  was  hostile  to  political  party. 

John  Quincy  Adams  began  as  a  moderate  Federalist  too  and  did  those 
things  that  a  politician  had  to  do  to  remain  in  the  good  graces  of  the  demo- 
cratic masses.  As  a  National  Republican,  he  gained  the  Presidency  in  1824 
by  what  his  critics  called  a  "corrupt  bargain"  with  Henry  Clay  —  a  union,  it 
was  said,  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Blackleg,  Blifil  and  Black  George.  As  Presi- 
dent, however,  he  refused  to  turn  out  officeholders  who  were  working 
against  his  reelection,  and  he  lost  in  1828  in  part  because  of  reluctance  to 
bargain  with  the  Anti-Masons. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  lost  the  chance  he  had  for  the  Liberal  Republican 

nomination  in  1872  by  writing  a 
frosty  letter  claiming  that  he  did 
not  want  the  nomination,  that  he 
would  not  negotiate  for  it  or  give 
any  assurances  to  anybody,  and 
that  he  would  accept  only  an  "un- 
equivocal call."  One  of  the  major 
planks  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
platform  was  civil  service  reform, 
and  increasingly  the  Adams  family 
showed  interest  in  reforms  which 
would  get  good  men  rather  than 
party  hacks  into  office.  The  reform 
served  an  urgent  family  need  — 
some  would  say  almost  a  psycholog- 
ical need  —  among  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams's  children. 

As  the  prospects  that  Henry, 
Brooks,  John  Quincy,  2d,  or 
Charles  Francis,  Junior,  would 
reach  the  station  attained  by  their 
grandfather  dimmed,  the  feeling 
that  political  parties  were  corrupt 
engines  for  driving  mediocrities 
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and  demagogues  to  office  sharpened.  Henry  learned  early 
that  "Truth  in  politics  might  be  ignored  as  a  delusion."  The 
political  process  seemed  to  favor  "men  whose  energies  were 
the  greater,  the  less  they  wasted  on  thought;  men  who  sprang 
from  the  soil  to  power; .  .  .  more  or  less  dull  in  outward  appear- 
ance." The  political  unrest  of  the  1890s  made  him  think  "it 
probably  his  last  chance  of  standing  up  for  his  eighteenth- 
century  principles,  strict  construction,  limited  powers,  George 
Washington,  John  Adams,  and  the  rest."  The  giants  of  the  era 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  were  still  available,  but  America  did 
not  call  them. 

By  the  1890s,  Henry's  brother  Charles  was,  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer,  a  "patrician  at  bay."  In  1896,  he  wrote  a  friend 
about  politics,  "I  can  influence  no  one.  Everyone  I  could  pos- 
sibly influence .  .  .  thinks  as  I  do,  while  those  who  think  other- 
wise regard  me  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  'classes,'  and 
as,  therefore,  not  even  entitled  to  a  hearing,  much  less  to  any 
degree  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  'masses.'  "  He  was  at  work  on  the  biography  of  his 
father  at  this  very  time;  the  volume  was  shaped  by  these  feel- 
ings. The  equation  of  the  Court  of  Saint  James  with  the  Chica- 
go post  office  was  all  he  could  see  in  this  father's  diary  ac- 
count. It  exemplified  the  forces  that  made  the  Adams  family 
feel  irrelevant.  Isaac  Arnold  then  vanished  from  the  Cabinet 
room,  never  to  return.  Martin  Duberman's  1961  biography  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams  repeats  the  story  as  Charles,  Junior, 
told  it. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  took  his  revenge  on  Lincoln.  In 
1873,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  William  H.  Seward  before  the 
New  York  legislature.  Adams  was  still  "Seward's  man,"  in  a 
sense,  and  he  still  tended  to  view  Lincoln  as  he  had  appeared 
to  Seward  in  the  midst  of  the  secession  crisis.  After  that, 
Adams  had  left  for  Europe,  not  to  return  until  after  Lincoln's 
death;  his  sparser  contact  with  domestic  events  in  America 
failed  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  Seward's  changing  view- 
point. Moreover,  the  inadequacy  of  his  awkward  meeting  with 
Lincoln  still  rankled  him. 

After  a  statement  that  Lincoln  "afterward  proved  himself 
before  the  world  a  pure,  brave,  honest  man,  faithful  to  his 
arduous  task,  and  laying  down  his  life  at  the  last  as  a  penalty 
for  his  country's  safety,"  Adams  devoted  himself  to  "strict  jus- 
tice in  discriminating  between  persons."  He  affirmed  "with- 
out hesitation  that,  in  the  history  of  our  Government  down  to 
this  hour,  no  experiment  so  rash  has  ever  been  made  as  that  of 
elevating  to  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  with  so  little  previous 
preparation  for  his  task  as  Mr.  Lincoln."  Of  foreign  affairs 
"he  knew  absolutely  nothing,"  and  "he  was  quite  deficient  in 
his  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  qualities  of  public 
men,  or  their  aptitude  for  the  positions  to  which  he  assigned 
them.  Indeed,  he  never  selected  them  soley  by  that  standard." 
In  fact,  Lincoln  largely  ignored  experience  and  technical 
qualifications:  "It  was  either  partisan  service,  or  geographi- 
cal position,  or  the  length  of  the  lists  of  names  to  commenda- 
tory papers,  or  the  size  of  the  salary,  or  the  unblushing  per- 
tinacity of  personal  solicitation,  that  wrung  from  him  many 
of  his  appointments."  Seward  was  Lincoln's  superior  "in  na- 
tive intellectual  power,  in  extent  of  acquirement,  in  breadth  of 
philosophical  experience,  and  in  the  force  of  moral  disci- 
pline." Nevertheless,  "Mr.  Seward  voluntarily  dismissed  for- 
ever the  noblest  dreams  of  an  ambition"  for  the  Presidency 
which  "he  had  the  clearest  right  to  indulge,  in  exchange  for  a 
more  solid  power  to  direct  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
through  the  name  of  another,  who  should  yet  appear  in  all 
later  time  to  reap  the  honors  due  chiefly  to  his  labors." 

The  notion  that  Seward  was  the  power  behind  the  throne 
was  not  new.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  for  one,  held  that  theory  and 
therefore  included  Seward  as  a  victim  in  his  grisly  assassina- 
tion plot.  To  have  that  theory  come  from  a  source  as  highly 
placed  as  Adams  had  been,  however,  was  a  matter  of  great 
significance.  Immediately,  the  surviving  members  of  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet  initiated  a  correspondence  among  themselves 
discussing  "a  general  statement  correcting  the  misrepresen- 
tations semi-officially  put  forth  at  Albany."  Salmon  Chase, 
Montgomery  Blair,  and  Gideon  Welles  thought  about  making 
such  a  statement.  Chase,  however,  died  just  a  month  after 
Adams's  address,  and  Welles  felt  that  the  passing  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  suggested  the  urgency  of  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  opposite  view  while  it  was  still  possible  to  obtain  it 
from  eyewitnesses.  Late  in  1873,  Welles  published  three  arti- 


cles in  answer  to  the  address  and  published  a  fuller  version  in 
a  book,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  in  1874. 

These  were  the  first  big  volleys  in  the  long  war  over  Lin- 
coln's reputation.  The  terms  of  the  debate  quickly  left  the  era 
of  civil  service  reform  behind,  and  there  was  never  any  great 
reason  to  investigate  the  roots  of  Adams's  dislike.  Chroniclers 
of  the  Adams  family  perpetuated  the  story  of  the  meeting  as 
"Lincolniana"  became  a  field  unto  itself.  The  paths  of  these 
two  great  American  names  hardly  ever  crossed  again. 

Still,  one  need  not  be  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  the 
Lincoln  field  in  order  to  be  able  to  describe  the  meeting  be- 
tween Adams  and  Lincoln  in  a  different  light.  Henry  Adams's 
autobiography  contains  the  clue  to  the  relevance  of  the  Chica- 
go post  office.  Charles's  biography  of  his  father  all  but  invites 
comparison  with  the  original  diary  entry.  And  the  "Adams 
Chronicles"  had  access  to  the  cooperation  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Adams  papers,  available  on  microfilm  to  everyone. 

The  problem  was  not  lack  of  zeal  for  research,  necessarily, 
nor  was  it  protectiveness  of  the  Adams  family  name.  The 
problem  was  the  medium.  Television  demands  drama,  brief 
situations  in  which  both  action  and  dialogue  tell  a  story  of 
interest.  Drama  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  explaining  the 
intricacies  of  patronage  policy.  In  an  hour  on  the  subject  of 
the  Adams  mission  to  London,  television  cannot  explain  that 
two  Chicago  newspapers  editors  vied  for  the  same  patronage 
plum,  that  one  was  championed  by  Seward  and  the  other  by 
Lincoln,  that  such  patronage  was  customarily  the  preserve  of 
the  local  Congressman  who  had  become  irate  that  the  choice 
was  removed  from  his  hands,  that  Seward's  influence  on  Lin- 
coln was  rising  but  had  been  exhausted  by  getting  Adams 
rather  than  Dayton  the  appointment  to  England,  that  Lin- 
coln tried  even  so  to  please  Seward  by  giving  his  man  in  Chi- 
cago a  job  in  England,  that  this  man  was  inadequate  to  the 
task  but  that  Seward  could  not  tell  the  President  so  because 
the  appointee  was  Seward's  man,  and  that  therefore  the  Chi- 
cago post  office  had  a  vital  connection  to  the  Court  of  Saint 
James.  This  is  a  subject  for  a  book  or,  perhaps,  a  lecture;  it  is 
not  the  stuff  of  television  drama.  But  it  is  history. 


FIGURE  4.  Pamphlet  version  of  C.  F.  Adams's  eulogy 
on  Seward. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  as  emancipator  at  Edingburgh,  Scotland. 


Editor's  Note:  Our  thanks  to 
Andrew  H.  Mowatt  of  the  Con- 
federate Historical  Society  of 
Great  Britain  for  providing  Civil 
War  USA  the  following  informa- 
tion about  Abraham  Lincoln  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Dear  Sir: 

A  few  copies  of  Civil  War  USA 
have  been  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
Lowell  Griffin,  Louisville  CWRT 
and  fellow  C.H.S.  member.  I  have' 
found  your  publication  very  in- 
teresting and  enjoy  reading  it 
very  much.  As  one  of  your  main 
interests  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  I 


have  enclosed  some  information 
which  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

In  one  of  our  old  journals 
(March  1965)  there  appears  a 
paragraph:  "An  interesting  cut- 
ting has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Warren  Pabst,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  C.W.R.T.  of  New 
Jersey.  The  answer  to  a  query, 
'Where  was  the  first  statue 
erected  of  Abraham  Lincoln  out- 
side the  U.S.?'  ran  as  follows:  'In 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  The  first 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
erected  outside  the  United  States 
was  that  by  George  E.  Bissell, 
placed   in   the   Calton  Burial 


Ground,  at  the  foot  of  Calton  Hill, 
Edinburgh,  and  unveiled  on 
August  21,  1893.  the  statue  sur- 
mounts Edinburgh's  Lincoln 
Memorial,  which  was  erected  in 
memory  of  the  Scottish- 
American  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War.'" 

In  a  visit  to  the  National 
Library  of  Scotland,  I  found  a  lit- 
tle additional  information  in  the 
August  22,  1893  edition  of  The 
Scotsman':  "A  memorial  to  the 
Scottish-American  soldiers  who 
took  part  in  the  American  Civil 
War  was  unveiled  yesterday  in 
the  old  Calton  Burial  Ground, 


Names  of  Scottish-American  soldiers  are  listed  at 
base  of  monument.    Several  are  buried 

here .  ^   .   .  .  -  - 


Edinburgh,  and  formally  handed 
over  to  the  custody  of  the  cor- 
poration. Mr.  Wallace  Bruce,  the 
United  States  Consul,  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  getting 
the  monument  subscribed  for  by 
American  friends,  delivered  the 
chief  address  to  a  gathering  that 
included  many  visitors  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  Lord  Provost 
Russel  accepted  the  custody  of 
the  monument  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation.  The  monument 
represents  Lincoln  emancipating 
the  slave." 
There  are,  to  my  knowledge, 


three  monuments  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
one  being  in  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens  facing  Westminister  Ab- 
bey, in  London.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Scots,  however,  hold  the 
distinction  of  having  erected  the 
first  statue  of  Mr.  Lincoln  outside 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  this  information  may  be 
of  some  use  to  you. 

Andy  Mowatt 
Secretary 

Confederate  Historical  Society 
of  Great  Britain 
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Statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Parliament  Square 


LINCOLN  (from  Canwick  Hill.) 


ncoln  was  a  place  with  a  name  before  Julius  Cassar  landed  in  Britain,  and,  before  the  Conquest,  was  counted  fourth  of  the  cities  in  England.  In  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  it  was  "  one  of  the  greatest  trading  towns  in  England,"  "  the  resort,"  as  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  "  of  traders  both  by  land  and  sea."  Several 
battles  have  been  fought  here,  and  famous  parliaments  assembled.  As  the  county  town  of  Lincolnshire,  it  is  the  administrative  centre  of  shire  business ;  the 
shire  Hall,  the  principal  Gaol,  the  Lunatic  Asylums,  &c  ,  are  located  here.  Lincoln  is  a  garrison  town  (30th  Brigade  Depot,)  and  furnishes  three  companies  to 
the  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  Lincolnshire  Regiment.  Lincoln  is  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  returning  one  member  to  parliament.  The  engines  and  machinery 
made  here  are  noted  all  over  the  world,  chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  recently  oil  and  gas  engines,  electric  lighting  plant,  and  machinery  for  almost  all 
purposes  has  been  made. 
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Statue  of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  Grosvenor  Square 
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ALL  HALLOWS,  BARKING  CHURCH 

The  remains  of  this  church,  which  was  reduced  to  ruins 
during  air  raids  on  the  City,  are  opposite  Tower  Hill  Station. 
William  Perm  was  baptized  in  this  church  in  1644,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  President  of  the  U.S.A.  1824-1828,  was 
married  here.  A  tablet  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
in  191 1,  commemorating  William  Penn,  was  damaged  by 
bombs. 

CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT,  OLD  BAILEY 

William  Penn  is  also  remembered  in  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  where  a  tablet  commemorates  his  trial  "for  preaching 
to  an  unlawful  assembly."  He  was  acquitted  by  jurymen 
whose  courage  was  as  strong  as  their  convictions. 

CHELSEA,  Thomas  Carlyle's  House,  24  Cheyne  Row, 
contains  among  many  other  objects  of  interest  to  American 
visitors  a  fragment  in  his  own  handwriting  of  a  lecture  given 
by  Emerson  during  the  American  Civil  War  ;  a  letter  dated 
1859  from  Emerson  to  a  Mr.  Adams ;  and  various  presents 
given  by  Carlyle  to  Sara  and  Elizabeth, 
the  daughters  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

James  Abbot  M'Neill  Whistler,  the 
celebrated  and  witty  American  artist, 
lived  in  a  number  of  houses  in  Chelsea. 
No.  101  Cheyne  Walk,  No.  69  Cheyne 
Walk,  No.  13  Tite  Street,  No.  46 
Tite  Street,  No.  21  Cheyne  Walk, 
and  finally  No.  74  Cheyne  Walk 
where  he  died.    The  last  named 
house  has  been  destroyed  by 
bombs. 

Another  famous  American 
artist,  John  Singer  Sargent,  R.A., 
died  in  1925  at  No.  31  Tite 
Street.  There  is  a  memorial 
tablet  on  the  house. 

Henry     James,    the  noted 
American  writer,  died  at  No.  21 
Carlyle     Mansions     in     19 16. 
During  his  last  illness  he  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  Merit. 
A  tablet  to  his  memory 
erected   in   Chelsea  Old 
Church  has  survived  the 
almost    complete  de- 
struction of  the  church 
§f|  by  bombs. 


THE  AMERICAN  EMBASSY— The  Embassy  stands  on  the  east  side  of 
Grosvenor  Square  in  the  heart  of  London's  West  End. 


CRAVEN  STREET,  STRAND 

No.  36,  now  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Society  for 
International  Understanding,  was  occupied  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  from  1757  to  1772. 


GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET  (East  side  of  Regent 
Street.) 

Above  the  premises  of  Liberty  &  Co.  Ltd.,  there  is  a 
weather  vane  in  the  form  of  a  model  in  gilded  copper  of  the 
ship  "  Mayflower."  It  is  more  than  four  feet  high  and 
weighs  over  a  hundredweight. 


GREENWICH 

On  the  stone  paving  of  the  beautiful  Painted  Hall  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  now  the  Royal  Naval  College,  is  the 
following  inscription  :  15  June,  1941,  On  this  day  came  three 
citizens  of  The  United  States  of  America.  The  first  of  their 
countrymen  to  become  Sea-Officers  of  The  Royal  Navy. 


GROSVENOR  SQUARE 

In  the  heart  of  London's  West  End  is  Grosvenor  Square, 
which  has  so  many  American  associations  that  it  is  known  to 
Londoners  as  Little  America. 

At  the  corner  of  Duke  Street  and  Brook  Street  is  the  house 
occupied  by  John  Adams,  first  American  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  1785-1788,  afterwards  second  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  tablet  commemorating  John  Adams  and 
his  wife  Abigail  and  their  daughter  was  placed  on  the  front 
of  the  house  in  1933  by  the  "  Colonial  Dames  of  America." 

The  American  Embassy  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Square. 
At  No.  6  lived  Walter  Hines  Page,  Ambassador  in  1913-1918. 
Mr.  John  Winant,  one  of  the  most  popular  Americans  ever  to 
come  to  Great  Britain,  had  a  flat  in  the  Embassy  buildings, 
Nos.  1-3,  and  here  also  Mrs.  Roosevelt  lived  during  her  visit 
in  1942.  In  the  garden  of  Grosvenor  Square  on  12th  April 
1948,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  unveiled,  in  the  presence  of  Their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  the  memorial  to  her  husband, 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  on  the  third  anniversary 
of  his  death.  The  memorial  which  cost  £40,000,  was  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  amounts  limited 
to  5/-  within  three  days  of  the  appeal  being  launched. 
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THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT 

In  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  picture 
of  the  last  appearance  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  painted  by  the  American  artist  John 
Singleton  Copley,  born  at  Boston  in  1738. 


THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  St.  Martin's  Place 

American  artists  are  represented  by  a  portrait  of  Benjamin 
West  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  a  portrait  of  J.  S.  Copley  by  the 
same  artist.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  George  Washington, 
after  Gilbert  Stuart. 


PARLIAMENT  SQUARE 

Facing  Westminster  Abbey  is  a  reproduction  of  the  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  is  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 
The  sculptor  was  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  (1848-1907).  It 
was  unveiled  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  on  28th  July  1920. 
Among  the  speakers  at  the  unveiling  were  Mr.  Elihu  Root 
and  the  then  Prime  Minister  David  Lloyd  George.  Wreaths 
were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  by  the  Anglo-American 
Society,  the  Pilgrims,  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners,  the 
Native  Races  of  Africa,  and  the  Veterans  of  the  American 
Civil  War  resident  in  England. 


PUBLIC  RECORD  OFFICE,  CHANCERY  LANE 

The  following  are  among  the  many  documents  connected 
with  American  history  that  may  be  seen  in  the  Public  Record 
Office :  a  petition 
from  William  Penn 
to  James  II  dated 
1685 ;  a  map  of 
New  York  dated 
1700 ;  a  petition 
dated  1775,  after- 
wards known  as 
the  Olive  Branch 
Petition,  to  George 
III  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  New 
Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  bear- 
ing amongst  others, 
the  signatures  of 
John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  also  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
on  4th  July  1776 ;  a  letter  from  George  Washington  to  his 
"  great  and  good  friend  King  George  III  "  dated  25th 
August  1795  at  Philadelphia  and  signed  G.  Washington ; 
a  petition  from  William  Francklin  of  Boston  in  New  England 


THE  PRINCESS  POCAHONTAS— This 
portrait  of  the  Red  Indian  Princess  hangs 
in  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  Newgate. 
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to  the  Protector  Cromwell  which  the  latter  has  minuted  and 
signed ;  a  sketch  map  of  the  Ohio  River  made  by  Major 
George  Washington  in  1753. 


THE  SIGNATURE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON— The  letter  on  which 
this  signature  appears  may  be  seen  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Chancery 
Lane ;  it  was  written  to  George  III. 


THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

In  the  interior  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  a  large  bust  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  presented  by  the  Lincoln  Committee  in 
1930. 

ST.  DUNSTAN-IN-THE-WEST  CHURCH,  Fleet  Street 

The  church  was  erected  in  1831-33  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
building.  On  the  west  wall — the  altar  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church — is  a  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  In  faithful  memory  of  Daniel  Browne  M.A.  of  Yale  College 
who  was  ordained  in  London  with  two  others  March 
MDCCXXIII  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Apostolic  Church  but  died  on  Easter  even 
in  that  year  and  was  buried  beneath  this  Church.  A  fine  scholar 
and  a  brave  Christian.'''' 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE 

In  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Square  is  Norfolk 
House  on  which  there  is  a  tablet  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — "  Norfolk  House.  In  this  building  24th  June- 
8th  November  1942  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  formed  the  First  Allied  Force 
Headquarters  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Commanders  of  the 
Fighting  Services  of  the  Allied  Nations  and  the  authorities  in 
Washington  and  London  launched  OPERATION  '  TORCH  ' 
FOR  THE  LIBERATION  OF  NORTH  AFRICA  and  16th 
January  1944-6^  June  1944  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander 


LONDON 


Allied  Expeditionary  Force  in  conjunction  with  the  Commanders 
of  the  fighting  services  of  the  Allied  Nations  and  the  authorities 
in  Washington  and  London  he  planned  and  launched 
OPERATION  '  OVERLORD  '  FOR  THE  LIBERATION 
OF  NORTH  WEST  EUROPE." 

ST.  MARGARET'S  CHURCH,  WESTMINSTER 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  church  is  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  presented 
by  English  and  American  admirers  in  1894.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  verse  beneath  the  memorial : 
True  Priest  of  God,  whose  glowing  utterance  stayed  The  failing 
feet,  the  heart  that  was  afraid,  Pastor  and  Friend,  beloved,  most 
desired,  Thy  people  called  thee,  but  thy  God  required. 

The  stained  glass  window  commemorating  John  Milton 
who  lived  in  the  parish  from  1652  to  1660  was  presented  by 
George  William  Childs,  an  American  publisher  and  philan- 
thropist, in  1888. 

The  Raleigh  window,  erected  in  1882,  was  the  gift  of 
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WALTER  HINES  PAGE 

No.  6  Grosvenor  Square  and 
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PRESIDENT  FRANKLIN 

Grosvenor  Square 
JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY 

Royal  Gallery,  House  of  Lords 
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The  National  Portrait  Gallery 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery 
Public  Record  Office 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
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THE  OLIVE  BRANCH  PETITION 

Public  Record  Office 


British  TRAVEL  and  holidays  ASSOCIATION,  47,  Leicester  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Parliament  Square  and 
The  Royal  Exchange 


i-the-West  Church 

GENERAL  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

Norfolk  House,  St.  James's  Square 


1  BROOKS 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  CHILDS 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster 


PILOT  OFFICER  WILLIAM  MEADL 
FISKE  III 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

BENJAMIN  WEST 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Walbi 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH 

St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  NewgHe 
PRINCESS  POCAHONTAS 

St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  Newgate 


GEORGE  PEABODY 

Threadneedle  Street  (statue  bd 

Royal  Exchange)  and 
Westminster  Abbey 

MAJOR  JOHN  ANDRE 

Westminster  Abbey 
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ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL 

In  the  gallery  over  the  north  aisle  there  is  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows  : — "  In  recognition  of  the  inspiration  and  enduring 
influence  on  American  architecture  of  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  this  tablet  is  inscribed  by  the  Architectural  League  of 
New  York." 

The  service  of  dedication  was  conducted  by  Dean  Inge. 

In  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  is  a  bust  of  GeorgeWashington. 
It  was  presented  by  the  Sulgrave  Institution  of  America  in 
1 92 1,  and  similar  busts  were  presented  to  Sulgrave  Manor, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Liverpool  Town  Hall.  The  busts 
were  accompanied  by  a  message  from  President  Harding. 

Close  to  the  bust  of  Washington  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of 
"  Pilot  Officer  William  Meade  Lindsley  Fiske  III,  Royal 
Air  Force.  An  American  citizen  who  died  that  England 
might  live.  August  18,  1940."  Below  are  the  gilded  wings 
that  he  wore. 

Amongst  the  memorials  of  painters  in  the  crypt,  and  near 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  will  be  found  the  grave  of 
Benjamin  West,  an  American  artist  who  became  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  inscription  reads  : — "  Here  lies 
the  remains  of  Benjamin  West  Esquire,  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  and  Architecture. 


He  was  born  at  Springfield  in  Chester  County  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  America  on  10th  October  1738  and  died 
at  London  on  nth  March  1820." 

In  the  crypt  is  also  a  bronze  crucifix  in  memory  of  another 
American  artist,  J.  S.  Sargent  (1856-1925).  The  memorial 
was  erected  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  is  inscribed 
"  the  work  of  his  hands,  presented  by  his  sisters." 

ST.  SEPULCHRE'S  CHURCH,  NEWGATE 

Captain  John  Smith,  Governor  of  Virginia  j 
1608-9,  was  buried  in  this  church  in  1631.  1        '  m 

The    long    inscription  commencing 
"Here  lyes  one  conquered  that 

hath  conquered  kings  "   has  ...X         '  •  '  <  >  |<  1  . 

almost  worn  away,  but  is 
given  in  full  on  a 
brass  tablet  on  the 
wall.     The  church 
also  contains  a  por- 
trait of  Pocahontas, 
the  Red  Indian  Princess 
who  is  said  to  have  saved 
Captain  Smith  from  death  at  the 
hands  of  her  fellow  Indians  by 
throwing  herself  across  his  body. 
She  later  married  an  Englishman,  John 
Rolfe,  came  to  England,  and  died 
Gravesend  in  1617. 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHURCH,  WALBROOK 

The  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  which 
is  on  the  north  wall,  was  the  work  of  the  American  artist 
Benjamin  West  (1738-1820). 


THE  PEABODY  STONE 
WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 


honest  man.  He  departed  out  of  this  life  the  27th  June  Anno 
1575,  in  the  year  of  his  age  92.  Ut  sum  sic  eris."  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  a  descendant  of  William  Emerson,  visited 
the  tomb  in  1873,  but  made  no  comment. 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET 

Behind  the  Royal  Exchange  is  a  statue  of  George  Peabody 
(1795-1869),  the  American  philanthropist,  which  was 

■  J>-..  unveiled  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1869.  Peabody 

">  made  the  generous  contribution  of  2,500,000 

■  >r*r  ti  dollars    for   the    erection   of  London 

working  men's  tenements.  Many 
<  oi-'  blocks  of  dwellings  still  bear  his 

>  <  >  1  >  v        ;"      -\  name.    He  refused  the  offer 

of  a  baronetcy,  but  ac- 
Nvv  cepted  the  freedom 

Nv         of  the  City  of  London 
in  the   year   of  his 
,  death. 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE 

In  the  north  east  corner  of  the 
square    and    in    front    of  the 
National  Gallery  there  is  a  copy  of 
V        the  statue  of  Washington  made  by  the 
French  Sculptor  Houdon  (1740-1821)  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  capital  of  Virginia. 
It  was  unveiled  in  192 1  by  Miss  Judith  Brewer, 
daughter   of  the   Chairman   of  the  Virginia 
Commission. 


SCIENCE  MUSEUM,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  museum  is  a  printing  press  which 
was  removed  from  the  works  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  where 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  employed  in  1724.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  press  was  actually  worked  by  him. 

SOUTHWARK  CATHEDRAL 

North  of  the  choir  is  the  Harvard  Chapel.  It  is  of  fifteenth 
century  construction,  and  until  its  name  was  altered  in  honour 
of  John  Harvard  it  was  called  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Divine.  In  1905  John  H.  Choate,  the  American  Ambassador, 
presented  as  a  gift  from  himself  and  unveiled  a  stained  glass 
window  to  the  memory  of  John  Harvard,  who  in  1607  was 
baptized  in  the  cathedral,  then  known  as  the  Church  of  St. 
Saviour,  Southwark.  The  window,  which  was  damaged 
during  an  air  raid  and  repaired  in  the  U.S.A.,  is  the  work 
of  John  le  Farge  of  New  York.  John  Harvard  was  born  in 
Borough  High  Street  in  a  house  which  stood  where  the  rail- 
way arch  adjacent  to  the  Cathedral  now  stands. 

In  the  south  transept  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  small  emaciated 
recumbent  effigy.  The  inscription  reads  "  Here  under 
lyeth  the  body  of  William  Emerson,  who  lived  and  died  an 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

In  the  nave,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  monument  of  Major 
John  Andre  who  in  1780,  during  the  War  of  American 
Independence,  was  hanged  as  a  spy  at  Tappan,  New  York. 
The  monument  was  erected  in  1781  by  order  of  George  III, 
and  the  following  is  the  inscription  : — Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  Major  John  Andre  who  raised  by  his  merit  at  an  early  period 
of  Life  to  the  Rank  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  forces 
in  America  When  employed  in  an  important  but  hazardous 
enterprise  Fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  King  and  country  On 
2nd  of  October  1780  Aged  29  universally  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  the  Army  in  which  he  served  and  lamented  even  by  his  foes. 

Andre's  body  was  buried  at  the  scene  of  his  execution,  but 
in  1 82 1  it  was  disinterred  and  removed  to  England  for  burial 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  an  inscribed  stone  marking 
the  spot  where  in  1869  the  coffin  of  George  Peabody,  the 
American  philanthropist,  rested  for  a  few  days  before  removal 
to  Massachusetts  for  interment. 

In  the  Chapter  House  is  a  stained  glass  window  in  memory 
of  James  Russell  Lowell.  Below  the  window  is  a  tablet  wi:h 
a  relief  portrait  of  the  head  of  the  poet  and  the  inscription  : 
"  This  Tablet  and  the  Window  above  were  placed  here  in 
memory  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  United  States  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James  from  1880  to  1885  by  his  English 
friends.  Veritas.  Born  22  February  1819.  Died  12 
st  1891." 


There  is  also  in  the  Chapter  House  a  tablet  with  the 
following  inscription  :  "  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory 
of  Walter  Hines  Page  1855-1918.  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  1913- 
1918.  The  friend  of  Britain  in  her  sorest  need." 
WHITEHALL 

From  among  the  many  exhibits  in  the  Royal  United  Service 
Museum  of  interest  to  American  visitors  mention  may  be 
made  of  : — 

226.  Correspondence  from  Brigadier-General  J.  Warner 
and  Colonel  J.  Brown  to  Brigadier-General  H.  W.  Powell, 
commanding  British  advanced  posts  at  Ticonderoga  1777, 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
532.  The  signal  book  of  the  American  frigate  "  Chesapeake  " 
with  bullets  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  it  in 
event  of  the  capture  of  the  ship. 

DOWNING  STREET  is  named  after  Sir  George  Downing  who 
in  1638  became  an  undergraduate  of  the  new  Harvard 
College.  He  returned  to  England  in  1645  and  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II  in  1660.  In  1681  he  built  four  houses  in 
Downing  Street,  No.  10  was  given  to  George  II  as  the 
residence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  has  since  become  the 
official  residence  of  the  Prime  Minister. 


LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 

.'he  first  Cathedral  was  built  by  Remigius,  the  earliest  Norman  bishop,  who  removed  the  See  from  Dorohester-on-  Thames,  about  1074  a.d  It  was  consecrated  on 
the  Founder's  death  in  1092  a.d.  Remigius's  work  is  characterized  by  stern,  almost  savage  plainness.  Bishop  Alexander  restored  the  Cathedral  after  a  fire  in 
1141.  An  earthquake  shattered  the  building  in  1185,  and  Bishop  Hugh  commenced  to  build  the  Choir  and  Eastern  Transept  in  1192,  in  the  pure  Lancet 
Gothic  style.  The  building  of  the  Great  Transept  and  the  Nave  was  carried  on  by  successive  bishops.  The  central  Tower  was  finished  in  1311,  and  is  the 
loftiest  mediaeval  square  tower  in  England  ;  lofty  as  it  is,  it  once  served  only  as  the  base  for  a  spire  of  timber  covered  with  lead,  253  feet  higher,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1548.  The  Bell,  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  hangs  in  this  tower;  it  was  recast  in  1835,  and  weighs  5  tons  8  cwt.,  is  6  feet  high,  and  21  feet  6  inches  in 
circumference.    The  hours  are  struek  with  a  hammer  weighing  224  lbs. 


Photo  Etching. 
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LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL — SOUTH  WEST. — The  above  is  a  favourite 
picture  of  the  Cathedral,  and  gives  a  good  view  of  the  West  Front.  The  width 
is  175  feet,  and  it  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  grandeur  of  outline  and  the 
complexity  of  ornamentation,  but  also  because  it  incorporates  the  western  front 
of  the  original  Minster  built  by  Remigius,  the  first  bishop.  The  character  of 
the  work  may  be  classed  as  Early  English,  but  almost  every  succeeding  style 
can  be  discovered  in  the  details.     The  upper  part  of  the  front  is  highly 


ornamented,  enriched  by  rows  of  arcades,  and  in  fair  preservation.  In  i860 
renovations  were  commenced  to  the  lower  part,  and  completed  in  1879,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  stability  of  the  front.  The  western  towers  are  each  of 
them  worthy — for  their  dimensions,  proportions,  and  decorations  — to  be  the 
chief  tower  of  any  Cathedral.  The  breadth  of  each  of  the  West  Towers  is  35 
feet  and  the  height  (with  pinnacles)  206  feet.  The  above  photograph  gives  a 
good  view  of  them,  and  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  long  description. 


LINCOLN  CATHEBRAL 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  Lincoln,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  dominates  the 
country  where  many  of  Lincoln's  ancestors  lived.   It  was  begun  in 
1074  and  completed  about  1250.     It  once  had  a  spire  which  rose 
253  feet  above  the  central  tower,  which  is  the  loftiest  mediaeval 
sqaure  tower  in  England.     In  combination  of  size,  effectiveness  o 
both  interior  and  exterior , grandeur  of -position,,  etc. 9  this  cathe 
dral  probably  has  no  rival.  Baedeker's  Great  Britain,  p.  468. 


England 


North  Saet  England  including  Yorkshire  Coast,  York 
and  the  Forth-East  Baler,  and  Boors,  Four  Yorkshire 
Dales,  [Mdderdale ,  Swaledale,    Wensleydale  and 
VJharfedale]  Northumberland,  Durhsia,  Tynedale  and 
the  Roman  fall,  Teesdale  and  the  Eden  Valley,  The 
^akes  [Westmorland  Etc].  Printed  in  Great  Britain. 
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